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King was Fletcher's achievement. It may well be, therefore, that 
though scene 4 of Act v of A King and No King was written by 
Beaumont, it was conceived by Fletcher. 

Herbert F. Schwarz. 

New York City. 



KEATS : The Eve of St. Mark 

In The Bookman (London) for October, 1906 (pp. 16-17), 
there was printed for the first time an interesting fragment of 
Keats's poetry, found by Mr. H. Buxton Forman in a scrap-book 
belonging to a Mr. Frank T. Sabin. The fragment is a rejected 
passage of The Eve of St. Mark, and runs as follows (I copy as 
exactly as possible the photographic reproduction in The Book- 
man) : 

Gif ye wol stonden hardie wight — 

Amiddes of the blacke night — 

Eight in the churche porch, pardie 

Ye wol behold a companie 

Appouehen thee full dolourouse 

For sooth to sain from everich house 

Be it in City or village 

Wol come the Phantom and image 

Of ilka gent and ilka carle 

Whom colde Deathe hath in parle 

And wol some day that very year 

Touchen with foule venime spear 

And sadly do them all to die — 

Hem all shalt thou see verilie — 

And everichon shall by thee pass 

All who must die that year Alas 

The lines are in Keats's handwriting, much corrected, as though 
this were the first draft of them; they are immediately followed, 
says Mr. Forman (Poetical Works of John Keats, Oxford, 1910, 
p. I), 1 by lines 99 ff. of the poem as it usually stands — 

— Als writith he of swevenis, 
Men han beforn they wake in bliss, 
Whanne that hir friendes thinke hem bound 
In crimped shroude farre under grounde; 



1 See also The Bookman, October, 1906, p. 16. 
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And how a litling child mote be 
A saint er its nativitie, 
Gif that the modre (<Jod her blesse!) 
Kepen in solitarinesse, 

And kissen devoute the holy croce. 

Long before the discovery of the rejected lines, Dante Gabriel 
Bossetti had noted 2 that the legend of St. Mark's Eve ran that if 
on that evening " a person . . . placed himself near the church 
porch when twilight was thickening, he would behold the appari- 
tions of those persons in the parish who were to be seized with any 
severe disease that year go into the church. If they remained 
there, it signified their death ; if they came out again, it portended 
their recovery." 

It is evident from the discovered lines that Keats originally 
intended his unfinished poem to concern itself with this legend; 
and the question at once arises, why did he not include the lines? 
They are quite as meritorious as the pseudo-Middle English passage 
which was retained; and moreover they furnish an essential con- 
nection between the supposed plot of the poem and the situation as 
we have it. Bertha is sitting alone, reading an old book. The 
book is described minutely, and is apparently of great importance 
in the story. Now if the tradition already quoted is to be fol- 
lowed — if Bertha is somehow to be shown a vision of those who 
are to die that year (and the fact that it is all taking place on St. 
Mark's Eve would make that probable, even if we did not have the 
rejected lines) — it is necessary to the unity of the story that the 
book should play some part in it; and the natural way is for 
Bertha, in her reading, to come upon the legend. In other words, 
the omission of the passage actually detracts from the clearness of 
the poem, always supposing that the hypothesis of Keats's sticking 
to the legend is true. 

Let us now consider the history of The Eve of St. Mark as we 
know it. On February 14, 1819, Keats wrote to his brother and 
sister-in-law in America, 

" In my next packet I shall send you my Pot of Basil, St. Agnes' 
Eve, and, if I should have finished it, a little thing called The Eve 
of St. Mark. ... I have not gone on with Hyperion, for, to tell 
the truth, I have not been in great cue for writing lately." 

2 See The Poems of John Keats, ed. E. de Selincourt, London, 1905, p. 525. 
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At this time, then, Keats was either at work on the poem or had 
written a part of it and laid it aside. 

He mentions it again in a letter to his brother written from 
Winchester seven months later — September 20, 1819 : 

" Some time since I began a poem called The Eve of St. Mark, 
quite in the spirit of town quietude. I think it will give you the 
sensation of walking about an old country town in a coolish evening. 
I know not yet whether I shall ever finish it. I will give it as far 
as I have gone — ut tibi placeret," and then follows the poem, in 
just what form is doubtful. 3 

As for the date of the rejected passage, Mr. Forman says (p. li), 
" It is not clear which was written last, the draft whereof the new 
passage is a fragment, or the [British] Museum copy [which fol- 
lows the accepted text], which is also a much revised draft." 

Leaving this for the present, we must now consider another poem 
of Keats's — The Cap and Bells, begun soon after the poet's return 
from that visit to Winchester already mentioned. Charles Brown 
says of this : 

" By chance our conversation turned on the idea of a comic faery 
poem in the Spenser stanza, and I was glad to encourage it. He 
had not composed many stanzas before he proceeded in it with 
spirit. It was to be published under the feigned authorship of 
' Lucy Vaughan Lloyd,' and to bear the title of The Cap and Bells, 
or, which he preferred, The Jealousies." 

Brown is writing of the period immediately after October 8, 
1819, on which date Keats returned from Winchester. Keats him- 
self mentions the poem in letters of February, 1820 and of May or 
June, 1820; in both he has laid it aside, but hopes soon to take it 
up again. 

'The relation between The Cap and Bells and The Eve of St. 
Mark has frequently been noticed. The Cap and Bells has as its 
hero a fairy emperor, Elfinan, who is betrothed to Bellanaine, a 
princess of his own race. He confides to Hum the soothsayer, how- 
ever, that he is in love with an earthly maid named Bertha, who 
lives " at Canterbury with her old grand-dame." Hum replies that 

3 The letter was first printed ini the New York World, June 25 and 26, 
1877, which seems (see Works of John Keats, ed. H. Buxton Forman, Lon- 
don, 1889, vol. iv, p. 19 note) to have omitted the poem. See also Poetical 
Works, ed. H. B. Forman, Oxford, 1910, p. li. 
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this Bertha is a changeling, " born at midnight in an Indian 
wild " ; that that very evening, St. Mark's Eve, is the only time 
she can be stolen from her home. He gives Elfinan " an old and 
legend-leaved book, mysterious to behold," and tells him to lay it 
on Bertha's table, where it will " help [his] purpose dearly " : it 
is " the potent charm that shall drive Bertha to a fainting fit." 
Elfinan, armed with the book, departs on his journey ; he is invisi- 
ble, and is to " be in Kent by twelve o'clock at noon." Here the 
story, or that part of it with which we are concerned, is broken off. 
It is impossible to guess how Keats would have brought about its 
denouement; but we are at least safe in surmising that in some 
way the book, brought under Bertha's eye by the invisible Elfinan, 
would have caused her to faint, and that then the fairy would have 
made an attempt (whether successful or not there is no telling) 
to abduct her. 

The Eve of St. Mark ends almost immediately after the quoted 
lines from the old book over which Bertha has been poring all day. 
We are told — 

At length her constant eyelids come 
Upon the fervent martyrdom; 
Then lastly to his holy shrine, 
Exalt amid the tapers' shine 
At Venice — 

Cetera desunt. 

In view of all this, does it not seem at least plausible that when 
Keats began The Eve of St. Mark early in 1819 (or even before 
this) he intended following the legend connected with the day, 
and that the leaf from Mr. Sabin's scrap-book represents a frag- 
ment of his original draft (it is not unlikely that he would write 
his " Middle English " passage separately) ; that he laid the poem 
aside until months after, when he was reminded of it by the cathe- 
dral town of Winchester; and that then he rewrote it, leaving out 
the lines which foretold the end because he had decided not to use 
the tradition in his poem, but to write an entirely different story — 
a story which a few weeks later he tried to tell in another form ? 
On this assumption, the British Museum manuscript would repre- 
sent his second attempt at The Eve of St. Mark, made at Win- 
chester after he had changed his plot. It is worth noting that in 
this manuscript there are no alterations of the " Middle English " 
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lines which remain except the spelling of a few words; it would 
seem that when Keats came to this part he had it well in mind. 
This is not the case with the fragment from Mr. Sabin's scrap-book, 
which bears every evidence of the labors of composition. Moreover, 
the " als " which begins the passage as it now stands would make 
it more likely that something preceding it has been dropped than 
that the rejected lines were an after-thought, composed by Keats 
on a second consideration of his poem. 

Every reader of Keats's letters knows how dissatisfied the poet 
was with his work, especially during this year of 1819 — how he 
cast about in every direction to find something which should be 
his true metier. This tentativeness explains, of course, the many 
different kinds of poetry he left, and the fragmentary state of 
much of it. On November 17, 1819, when he certainly was, or had 
just been, working at The Cap and Bells, he wrote to John Taylor : 

" I have come to a determination not to publish anything I have 
now ready written : but for all that, to publish a poem before long, 
and that I hope to make a fine one. As the marvelous is the most 
enticing, and the surest guarantee of harmonious numbers, I have 
been endeavoring to persuade myself to untether Fancy, and to let 
her manage for herself. I and myself cannot agree about this at 
all. Wonders are no wonders to me. I am more at home amongst 
men and women. I would rather read Chaucer than Ariosto. The 
little dramatic skill I may as yet have, however badly it might show 
in a drama, would, I think, be sufficient for a poem. I wish to 
diffuse the coloring of St. Agnes' Eve throughout a poem in which 
character and sentiment would be the figures to such drapery." 

The beginning of this extract shows plainly that the poem he 
desired to write as yet existed only in his mind ; and mixed with it 
there, I think, was the unfinished (for us) story of Bertha, which 
he had already lately attempted in two ways. He had many doubts 
concerning this : the satirical, fanciful treatment he had just given 
it in The Cap and Bells (which, let us note, he had not wholly 
abandoned so late as May or June of the following year) he did 
not feel fully in sympathy with ; " the coloring of St. Agnes' Eve " 
(probably a reference to The Eve of St. Mark, which has much of 
the same atmosphere as The Eve of St. Agnes) seemed to him at 
the moment of writing to be the better method. He was evidently 
vacillating between two widely different ways of treating the same 
subject, and was not even sure, on account of its " marvelous " 
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quality, that the subject suited him. He ended by doing nothing 
at all with it ; and even had he lived it is very likely that he would 
never have found his way out of this particular dilemma. He had 
what he must have considered a good story ; but he could not decide 
how best to tell it. 

What that story was to be no one can say. I am, however, cer- 
tain that it would have been substantially the same in both The 
Eve of St. Mark and The Cap and Bells, and that it would not 
have been the old legend of St. Mark's Eve, already considered and 
discarded. An additional scrap of evidence occurs in line 69 of 
The Eve of St. Mark, which runs, 

Down she sat, poor cheated soul! 

The British Museum manuscript shows a cancelled reading of this 
line — 

The Maiden lost in dizzy maze. 

There does not seem to be much point, as the poem stands, or in 
view of the tradition, in calling Bertha a " poor cheated soul " ; 
yet Keats actually preferred to use this epithet. Its aptness can 
easily be seen if we follow The Cap and Bells, and suppose the 
invisible fairy lover present, tricking Bertha into becoming en- 
grossed in the magic book which is to prove so dangerous to her; 
also, the fact that she is a changeling would give point to her being 
called " cheated." Consider these lines from The Cap and Bells : 

" Good ! good ! " cried Hum, " I've known her from a child ! 

She is a changeling of my management; 

She was born at midnight in an Indian wild; 

Her mother's screams with the striped tiger's blent, 

While the torch-bearing slaves a halloo sent 

Into the jungles; and her palanquin, 

Rested amid the desert's dreariment, 

Shook with her agony, till fair were seen 

The little Bertha's eyes oped on the stars serene "; 

and these from The Eve of St. Mark : 

And how a litling child mote be 

A saint er its nativitie, 

Gif that the modre (God her blesse ! ) 

Kepen in solitarinesse, 

And kissen devoute the holy croce. 
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If Keats meant to make these words which Bertha read from her 
book awaken ideas concerning her own birth and character in her 
mind, the true facts as set forth in The Cap and Bells would lend 
full force to the " cheated." 

It is, of course, possible that Keats' s first idea for The Eve of 
St. Mark was changed earlier than I have here suggested 4 — even 
before he first referred to the poem in February, 1819. The impor- 
tant thing, however, is that it probably was changed; and his 
renewed interest in the whole matter in the autumn of 1819 makes 
that a likely time for the altered story to have occurred to him. 

Mary Eebecca Thayer. 
The College of Wooster. 



THE PAMPHLETS OF THE BYRON SEPARATION 

" The pageant of his bleeding heart " which Byron bore across 
Europe resembles other pageants in that behind it one finds a litter 
of paper and odds and ends ; bibliographers, those patient sweepers, 
have been busy gathering them up ever since, yet, despite their 
efforts to collect them into the proper receptacles, many scraps are 
still blowing about the world. In these unconsidered trifles, as in 
all the relics that humanity leaves behind it on its stormful journey 
across the astonished earth, I find something of interest, something 
of pathos. Five stages in Byron's pageant are specially marked for 
us by the amount of litter that remains : the period immediately 

4 Sir Sidney Colvin, in his recent life of Keats (New York, 1917), gives 
it as his belief that " Keats never got on with this poem after his first 
three or four days' work" (p. 437). 

1 From a large quantity of material that the writer has been gathering 
for several years in preparation for a study of the prestige of Byron in 
England, to be completed, it is hoped, by the centennial anniversary of his 
death, it is possible, and seems worth while, to publish certain selections of 
sufficient interest in themselves to stand alone. Part of this material has 
already appeared in the New York Nation, in Notes and Queries, and in 
Modern Language Notes. This method of calling attention to various items 
of Byroniana serves by way of invitation to other specialists to make 
suggestions with regard to addenda and corrigenda. In the present instance 
I shall be very glad to hear of other pamphlets dealing with the period of 
the separation. 



